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A JOYOUS MYSTIC 



BY LOUISE COLLIER WILLCOX 



In the entire history of literature Thomas Traherne, per- 
haps, furnishes the only example of a writer whose manu- 
scripts were discovered and first published two hundred 
and twenty-five years after his death and whose work im- 
mediately took place among the classics. The story of the 
discovery of the Traherne manuscripts, although now quite 
widely known, is too arresting and romantic to omit. Late 
in 1896 or early in 1897 Mr. William T. Brooke, of the Brit- 
ish Museum, while turning over some old volumes on a hook- 
stall in Vigo Street found two little blue manuscript volumes 
containing poems. Mr. Brooke, an acknowledged authority 
on sacred poetry and hymnology who has made some valu- 
able garners from our early English religious poetry, saw 
at a glance that he had fallen upon something at once rare 
and unknown. He called the late Dr. Grosart into consulta- 
tion, and he, deeply interested, purchased the manuscripts, 
and, after careful examination and some wavering, at- 
tributed the poems first to Tbeophilus Gale, then to Thomas 
Vaughan, and finally to the Silurian himself. So convinced 
was he finally that he had discovered hitherto unpublished 
poems by Henry Vaughan that he prepared for the press a 
new and elaborate edition of Vaughan's works, including 
the works of Traherne. While Dr. Grosart was still seek- 
ing a publisher willing to undertake his new edition of 
Vaughan he died and his entire library was purchased by 
Mr. Charles Higham, the well-known bookseller of Far- 
ringdon. Meanwhile Bertram Dobell, that literary knight of 
all lost causes, whose sense for the really beautiful and 
worthy never fails him, bought the Traherne manuscripts, 
and tracing a third manuscript to Sotheby's, acquired that 
Mr. Bertram Dobell, it will be remembered, is the publisher 
who discovered James Thomson and published his City of 
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Dreadful Night. While no one could actually save that fated 
genius, his publisher at least did all that could be done 
toward upholding him; and undoubtedly among his noble 
services to English literature is his careful publication of 
Thomson's works. But Mr. Dobell's literary sense and keen 
discrimination have done the literature he loves a still 
greater service; for once the Traherne manuscripts fell in 
his hands, scholars were saved the hopeless confusion that 
would have resulted from the Vaughan attribution. 

Now that the mistake is corrected it is easy to wonder 
how it could ever have been made. Both poets abound in 
defective rhymes. Vaughan dwelt occasionally upon " the 
edges and the bordering light " of childhood, Traherne 
rarely left that realm. Both poets were mystical in tem- 
perament and both had a strong sense of the divine in 
nature; both also felt strongly the contradiction between 
nature's restful acquiescence and man's wayward restless- 
ness; both might have drawn sustenance and inspiration 
from Lao-tsze's Tao, so firmly do they stand by the doctrines 
of quiescence. But here the likeness ends and their dif- 
ferences are more striking than their kinship. It is Mr. 
Dobell's opinion that Traherne far excels Vaughan in fervor 
of thought and ardor of enthusiasm. " Restrained emo- 
tion expressed in verse which moves slowly and not without 
effort," writes Mr. Dobell, " is, it seems to me, the leading 
characteristic of Vaughan 's poetry; emotion in full flood 
expressed in lively and energetic diction is that of Tra- 
herne 's." At any rate, Mr. Dobell felt he had adequate 
reason to dismiss the Vaughan attribution, and the next light 
thrown upon the subject was a little poem entitled " The 
Ways of Wisdom " discovered in a volume called A Serious 
and Patheticall Contemplation of the Mercies of God in sev- 
eral most Devout and Sublime Thanksgivings for the Same. 
The poem referred to and one or two others contained in the 
Sublime Thanksgivings proved beyond a doubt to Mr. Dobell 
that the author of the book found, and of the manuscript 
poems in his hands, were one and the same person. In the 
preface of the published volume the author declares him- 
self to be private Chaplain to Sir Orlando Bridgeman. This 
clew was patiently followed, until finally from Wood's 
Athenoe Oxoniensis the information was obtained that the 
author's name was Thomas Traherne (1634 C?)-1676), and 
that he was the author of two books, Roman Forgeries and 
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Christian Ethicks. In the Christian Ethicks one of the poems 
of the manuscript book recurred — namely, the one begin- 
ning: 

"As in a clock 'tis hindered force doth bring 
The wheels to ordered motion by a spring." 

"With this evidence Mr. Dobell brought out by subscription 
in the year 1903 his beautiful edition of The Poetical Works 
of Thomas Traherne, B.D., containing all the manuscript 
poems, except one marked for suppression; an introduction 
by the publisher, and a very valuable appendix pointing out 
the strange and interesting likeness between the work of 
Traherne, Wordsworth, and Walt Whitman. The reception 
of Traherne 's poems was such that five years later Mr. 
Dobell reprinted the even more wonderful volume of Tra- 
herne 's prose, Centuries of Meditations. But even then the 
story had not come to an end. Somewhat more than a year 
ago a letter from Mr. Dobell brought me the confidence that 
more Traherne poems had been discovered and would be 
published in a short time ; alas ! not under his imprint. In 
1910 came the publication from the Clarendon Press of 
Traherne 's Poems of Felicity. In a note to his introduction 
to the Poetical Works, Mr. Dobell had already said that he 
had indications from the folio manuscript that a consid- 
erable quantity of Traherne 's verse had not yet been re- 
covered. Ten years after Mr. Dobell's startling and valu- 
able discovery Mr. I. H. Bell discovered while hunting for 
something else in the British Museum the Burney MSS. 392, 
duly catalogued as follows: "392 — Paper, small octavo, 
pp. 133, XVII Cent. Poems of Felicity containing divine 
reflections on the native objects of an Infant's Eye, by Tho. 
Traheron, B.I)., author of the Roman Forgeries and Chris- 
tian E thicks. ' ' The published volume is an exact reproduc- 
tion of the Burney manuscript and consists of sixty-three 
poems, twenty-three of them already in the Dobell edition 
and the remainder new. This in short outline is the story of 
the discovery of Traherne 's work. 

Of Traherne 's life and character very little can, of course, 
be known except his soul history which he himself tells 
minutely in the third and fourth centuries of the Medita- 
tions. Mr. Dobell's untiring researches have ascertained 
for us that he was the son of a shoemaker, John Traherne, 
in Hereford, and a brother of one Philip Traherne, one time 
perpetual curate of St. Botolph's, Aldersgate. In 1652 
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Thomas Traherne became a commoner of Brasenose Col- 
lege, Oxford, was made Bachelor of Arts October, 1656, 
Master of Arts in 1661, and a Bachelor of Divinity 1669. 
Finally his will is given in full in one of the appendices of 
the Dobell edition and proves him to have been a man of 
small property, having " not so much but that I can dispose 
of it by word of mouth." He willed away about fifteen 
pounds sterling, two rings, his " best hatt," to his brother 
Philipp, with the desire that his wife would " keepe it for 
him "; likewise to his brother such clothes as were worth 
his acceptance and all his books. The rest of his clothes 
and his " old hatt " to Phillipp Landman. This seems to 
have been the extent of his worldly goods. 

Traherne 's position as a poet and a writer can, of course, 
only be decided by the passage of time and the verdict of 
many generations. Mr. Dobell, with the natural prejudice 
of a discoverer, tends to set his new old poet above Vaughan 
and in a class with Herbert. Such rating is always difficult, 
and a more fruitful and A^aluable study is that of Traherne 's 
strange forecast of ideas and modes of thought which we 
are accustomed to think of as belonging to later poets. It 
would hardly seem that Traherne rivals Vaughan in felicity 
of phrase or in melodious cadence. It would be difficult to 
find anything in Traherne of as lovely singing quality as 
Vaughan 's: 

" They are all gone into the world of light " ; 
or 

" My soul, there is a country," 

or as finished and as perfect as " The World," as rich and 
splendid in imagery as " The Night." Again comparison 
is naturally invited by similarity of subject between 
Vaughan 's " Childhood " and Traherne 's " Wonder " and 
" Innocence." In form Vaughan, with his simple couplet, 
has the advantage; nor do I find any single lines in the 
Traherne poems quite so beautiful and so moving as 
Vaughan 's: 

"How do I study now and scan 
Thee more than e'er I studied man, 
And only see through a long night 
Thy edges and thy bordering light! 
O, for thy center and midday 
For sure that is the narrow way!" 
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On the other hand, it is difficult to find anywhere a passage 
in English prose which shall surpass in magnificence the 
first few passages in the Third Book of Traherne's Medita- 
tions; those meditations in which he describes the world as 
it appeared to the untarnished eye of the child : 

" The corn was orient and immortal wheat, which never should be reaped 
nor was ever sown. I thought it had stood from everlasting to everlasting. 
The dust and stones of the street were as precious as gold; the gates were 
at first the end of the world. The green trees when I saw them first through 
one of the gates transported and ravished me; their sweetness and unusual 
beauty made my heart to leap and almost mad with eetasy; they were 
such strange and wonderful things! The men! Oh, what venerable and 
reverend creatures did the aged seem! Immortal Cherubims! And young 
men glittering and sparkling angels, and maids strange, seraphic, pieces of 
life and beauty! Boys and girls tumbling in the street and playing were 
moving jewels. I knew not that they were born or should die. But all 
things abided in their proper places. Eternity was manifest in the light 
of the Day, and something infinite behind . everything appeared which 
talked with my expectation and desire," etc., etc. 

This majestic and lovely bit of prose contains the germ 
of the main matter Traherne had to impart. Like Blake, 
like Whitman and Wordsworth, none of whom could pos- 
sibly have seen his work, he believed the world to be alto- 
gether beautiful and life-giving and only a failure when 
convention had ruined man's vision. Over and over in his 
poetry he returns to this theme and the same imagery, the 
same words, constantly recur to him : 

" For- so when first I in the summer fields 
Saw golden com 
The earth adorn 
(This day that sight its pleasure yields) 
No rubies could more take mine eye." 

Again he repeats in his verse : 

" The streets were paved with golden stones 
The boys and girls all mine; 
To me how did their lovely faces shine!" etc. 

Like Blake, he resented all " churlish proprieties, bounds, 
and divisions," mentioning the evil effects of these in both 
prose and poetry. Indeed, might not these following lines 
easily be mistaken for Blake's own: 

" Cursed and devised proprieties 
With Envy, Avarice 
And Fraud, those fiends that spoil even Paradise, 
Flew from the splendour of mine eyes. 

vol. cxcin. — no. 667 57 
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And so did hedges, ditches, limits, bounds 

I dreamed not aught of these, 
But wandered over all men's grounds 

And found repose," etc. 

Or might not Traherne have written : 

" The sky is an immortal tent built by the sons of Los, 
And every space that a man views around his dwelling-place, 
Standing on his own roof, or in his garden on a mount 
Of twenty-five cubits in height, such space is his universe, 
And on its verse the sun rises and sets, the clouds bow 
To meet the flat earth and the sea in such an ordered space: 
The starry heavens reach no farther, but here bend and set 
On all sides, and two poles turn on their valves of gold." 

One may also note in Traherne and the mystical poet 
born almost a century after his death that both have a pre- 
occupation with jewels, pearls, and rubies in especial and a 
very similar list of favorite objects in nature. Both express 
indignation at walls and ditches and love rills, runnels, skies, 
stars, fountains, oceans. Traherne 's vision of these things 
was nearly always abstract and symbolic, and he never 
brought to bear upon natural objects the artist's sense of 
substantial reality and beauty of outline as did Blake. One 
might hunt through Traherne in vain for such a bit of ex- 
quisite perception as Blake's address to the Evening Star: 

" Let thy west wind sleep on 
The lake; speak silence with thy glimmering eyes 
And wash the dusk with silver — " 
or, 

" The Moon like a flower 
In Heaven's high bower 
With silent delight 
Looks down on the Night." 

Both have angels much in mind and frequently find men 
more beautiful. 

The likeness between "Wordsworth's great Ode and Tra- 
herne 's general thought has been mentioned by Mr. Dobell 
in his preface, but it remains for another to point out the 
passages which show the parallel tendency of mind. Set, 
for example, the opening of Wordsworth's " Ode " beside 
Traherne 's " Wonder ": 

" There was a time when meadow, grove, and stream, 
The earth, and every common sight 

To me did seem 

Apparelled in celestial light, — 
The glory and the freshness of a dream. 
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It is not now as it hath been of yore ; — ■ 

Turn whersoe'er I may, 

By night or day, 
The things which I have seen 1 see no more." 

as against : 

" How like an Angel came I down ! 

How bright are all things here! 

When first among his works 1 did appear, 
0, how their glory did me crown ! 
The world resembled his Eternity 

In which my soul did walk 
And everything that I did see 

Did with me talk." 

Again in " Eden " Traherne says: 

" Joy, pleasure, beauty, kindness, glory, love, 

Sleep, day, life, light, 

Peace, melody, my sight, 
My ears and heart did fill and freely move, 

All that I saw did me delight. 
The universe was then a world of treasure, 
To me an universal world of pleasure." 

And later he regrets that he had to recapture by a painful 
and arduous training of the reason the gift from heaven 
which had been tarnished and spoiled by human valuations. 
Again in " The Salutation " we find the thought which is 
so frequently quoted from Wordsworth's " Ode," " Our 
birth is but a sleep and a forgetting." Traherne exclaims: 

" These little limbs, 

These eyes and hands which here I find, 
This panting heart wherewith my life begins; 

Where have ye been? Behind 
What curtain were ye from me hid so long! 
Where was, in what Abyss, my new-found tongue?" 

Very Wordsworthian, too, is the older poet's insistence that: 

" 'Tis not the object, but the Light 
That maketh Heav'n. 'Tis a clearer Sight. 

Felicity 
Appears to none but them that purely see." 

Nor can Traherne ever cease to wonder at the thought which 
Wordsworth, too, expresses in the lines : 

" Thou, whose exterior semblance doth belie 
Thy soul's immensity; 
Thou best philosopher, who yet dost keep 

Thy heritage, thou Eye among the blind, 
That, deaf and silent, read'st the eternal deep 
Haunted forever by the eternal mind." 
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It would be, perhaps, too forced and fantastic to point out 
all the parallels of Platonic doctrine in the two poets, since 
all men are supposed to be born Aristotelians or Platonists, 
and no one could question to which school these two writers 
belong. 

A resemblance more curious and even more striking is 
that to Walt Whitman. If ever a poet might be looked upon 
as a sort of natural sport, unaccounted for, untutored, un- 
trained, uninfluenced, that poet was Walt Whitman. What 
can we say, then, when we find not only most of his doctrine, 
but a great deal of his form and diction, forecast by this 
writer of the seventeenth century? 

First, Traherne sets his faith utterly in the substance of 
his work and disparages form. " An easy Stile drawn from 
a native vein," he assures us, " is a clearer stream than that 
which poets were wont to feign. ' ' To say what you have to 
say in clear and straightforward words is the way to win 
esteem; the naked truth, he says, brings " highest mysteries 
to sense." Again with Walt Whitman and Carlyle he dis- 
parages the outer clothings of life : 

"I cannot imitat their vulgar Sense 
Who Cloaths admire, but not the Man they fence 
Against the Cold; and while they wonder at 
His rings, his precious Stones, his Gold and Plate; 
The middle piece, his Body and his Mind, 
They overlook; no beauty in them find." 

Like Whitman, he loves to enumerate and praise the several 
parts of the body : 

" Their useful Hands, their Tongues and Ruby Lips, 
Their polisht Flesh, where whitest tallies mix 
With blushing Roses, and with saphire Veins, 
The bones, the Joints," etc. 

In the same poem, " The Preface," the author speaks of 
the various limbs " that living Engins be of glorious worth," 
reminding us equally of Wordsworth's line in " She was a 
phantom of delight ": 

"And now I see with eye serene 
The very pulse of the machine," etc. 

And Whitman's: 

" I sing of the body electric." 

Both Traherne and Whitman speak of the " expression of 
the joints ": 
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" But the expression of a well-made man appears not only in his face, 
It is in his limbs and joints also; it is curiously in the joints of his hips 
and wrists." 

Traherne's insistence that nature is pure and custom only 
vicious is very like "Whitman's sudden and delightful out- 
burst of longing to live with animals because: 

" They do not sweat and whine about their condition ; 
They do not lie awake in the dark and weep for their sins; 
They do not make me siek discussing their duty to God. 
Not one is dissatisfied — not one is demented with the mania of owning 
things." 

The matter of ownership is another common theme, and both 
poets lay stress on the fact that to enjoy is to get the best 
out of a thing and that possession of things is literally a 
temptation of the devil : 

" The earth, the seas, the light, the lofty skies, 
The sun and stars are mine; if these I prize." 

Of ownership Walt Whitman says : "As if one fit to own 
things could not at pleasure enter upon all and incorporate 
them into himself." Still one more point of resemblance 
as far as subject-matter goes is that mystical sense of 
identity with all creation. It recurs constantly in Whit- 
man. In the " Carol of Occupations " he sums up all the 
things done and said and preached and made in the world, 
and then says : 

" All architecture is what you do when you look upon it." 

Or again : 

" All music is what awakes from you when you 
Are reminded by the instruments." 

Both poets insist that nothing is greater and no enumera- 
tion of numbers of things can possibly amount to anything 
greater than the soul which not only perceives and notes the 
greatest numbers and farthest distances, but has a dim sense 
of being identified with everything and of being infinitely 
greater than itself can know. " My essence was Capacity," 
says Traherne, " and this made me present evermore with 
whatso'er I saw." 

In matters of form these two poets both have the habit 
of cataloguing and enumerating. It is, so far as I know, pe- 
culiar to these two poets. It is unnecessary to quote from 
Whitman; the " Carol of Occupations " has pages of mere 
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enumeration ; likewise the poems ' ' Walt Whitman, ' ' 
" American Feuillage," " Thoughts," " Song of the Broad 
Axe," and many other poems. Whitman often gets his ef- 
fect of largeness, of grandeur, by mere heaping up long lists 
of things. Although he uses the method infinitely less than 
Whitman, Traherne too has passages where the effect is 
gained by just such means ; as, for example : 

"0 Lord! 
Thou hast given me a body, 
Wherein the glory of Thy Power shineth 
"Wonderfully composed above the beasts; 
Within distinguished into useful parts, 
Beautiful without with many ornaments; 
Limbs rarely poised, 

And made for Heaven; 
Arteries filled 

With celestial spirits; 
Veins wherein blood floweth 

Refreshing all my flesh; 
Sinews like rivers 

Fraught with mystery 
Of wonderful strength; 
Stability, 
Peeling. 



" A Treasury of Wonders, 

Pit for its several Ages, 
For dissections 
For sculptures in brass, 
For draughts in anatomy, 

For the contemplation of the Sages." 

It is hardly fair to point to the use of the long irregular 
line and stanza as being a trait which these two poets held 
in common, for Traherne took his irregular meter from his 
precursors ; the long wavering line with the short truncated 
line following had been handed down in English literature 
from the days of Skelton and Hawes, who doubtless drew it 
from Marot and Allimani in France ; as earlier than Skelton 
the accepted meters had no less than eight syllables to a 
line. 

To sum up, Traherne stands, perhaps, not quite so high 
as Herbert, Vaughan, and Crashaw as a singer; as a meta- 
physician and a mystic he ranks higher ; is more profoundly 
interesting, vital, and rewarding. 

Centuries of Meditations is finer as prose than the poems 
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are as poetry. The prose has charming fluidity and grace, 
and in the age in which he wrote it must have been dis- 
tinguished for its natural ease and simplicity. Set beside 
the prose of Milton it immediately seems more modern. The 
sentence rarely reaches the stately, periodic march of the 
Miltonic sentence. The style is simpler than Sir Thomas 
Browne's and is never as quaint and curious as his. One 
might more nearly compare it with the prose of Sir Isaac 
Walton or Gilbert White, having something of the same 
straightforward desire to impart thought. 

The Centuries was written in a blank book which was 
the gift of a lady whom Traherne evidently much admired 
and loved. It consists of five books, each of the first four 
containing one hundred reflections, usually about the length 
of a paragraph of some twenty to fifty lines. The first and 
least attractive book is doctrinal. He tells the lady first 
that " an empty book is like an infant's soul in which any- 
thing may be written." He promises to try to fill it with 
those truths which the lady loves " but knows not "; and 
the mystic note is struck when he adds in the second medita- 
tion: " For though it be a maxim of schools that there is no 
love of a thing unknown, yet I have found that things un- 
known have a secret influence on the soul, and like the center 
of the earth unseen violently attract it." Shortly his own 
personal doctrine is introduced : 

"All things were made to be yours, and you were made to prize them 
according to their value; which is your office and duty, the end for which 
you were created and the means whereby you enjoy. . . . When things 
are ours in their proper places, nothing is needful but prizing to enjoy 
them." 

Two of the more beautiful meditations in the first book 
are these : 

" 28. Your enjoyment of the world is never right till every morning you 
awake in heaven; see yourself in your Father's palace; and look upon the 
skies, the earth, and the air as celestial joys : having such a reverend esteem 
of all, as if you were among the angels. The bride of a monarch, in her 
husband's chamber, hath no such causes of delight as you." 

" 29. You never enjoy the world aright, till the sea itself floweth in your 
veins; till you are clothed with the heavens, and crowned with the stars; 
and perceive yourself to be sole heir of the whole world, and more than 
so, because men are in it who are every one sole heirs as well as you. Till 
you can sing and rejoice and delight in God, as misers do in gold, and kings 
in sceptres, you never enjoy the world." 
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An odd little contradiction is contained in the first vol- 
ume. Traherne says: " Till yon delight in God for being 
good to all, you never enjoy the world," but only a page 
or two farther on he warns us to beware of those whose in- 
fatuated fancies are poisonous and who walk in darkness, 
and adds : " A mercy it is that we should be rejoicing in the 
temple of heaven while they are toiling and lamenting in 
hell." This is, perhaps, just a little concession to the modes 
of thought of his day, for Traherne at his best is a very 
different thinker. Take the opening sentence of Meditation 
44 in Book I: " You must want like a God, that you may 
be satisfied like a God," and what a glorious text it is ! 

Book I of the Centuries might be named the Book of 
Doctrine, for herein Traherne states and develops his mys- 
tical thesis. Book II is the Book of Love, and III and IV, 
being chiefly autobiographical, are the Books of Life. Book 
V, which one might call the Book of the Doors of Death, was, 
alas ! cut short by the author's death while the tenth medita- 
tion was writing. 

To do justice to Traherne 's philosophy in small space were 
impossible, and all one can do is to point out a newly dis- 
covered mystic as interesting as Boehme and more readable. 

The chief service of Traherne is to brighten the whole 
world with a large celestial mirth and to increase, as artists 
and creators do, our joy and delight in the universe. 

Louise Collieb Willcox. 



